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For * The Friend.” 
The Law of Storms. 


The subject of meteorology is coming more 
and more within the domain of accurate sci- 
ence, and bids fair to be one of its most inter- 
esting departments. Our feliow-townsman, 
James P. Espy, who has distinguished himself 
by his bold and happy theory of storms, has 
been retained in the service of the general go- 
vernment, as Meteorologist, and has assigned 
to him the task of reducing and comparing the 
registers, which are constantly kept at the va- 
rious military posts on our widely-extended 
frontier. In his report to the last Congress, 
he has summed up the results of these obser- 
vations. ‘Those who have given attention to 
this subject, will be strack with the modifica- 
tions which Espy’s original theory has under- 
gone; a modification due in great measure to 
the investigations of another American philoso- 
pher. The reader will find in the last number 
of the thirteenth volume of “ The Friend,” an 
abstract of a paper by Professor Loomis, on 
the great storm of the Twelfth month, 1836, 
which is, without doubt, one of the most valua- 
ble single contributions which has yet been 
made to this science. He cannot fail to per- 
ceive its influence on Espy’s present views. 

a 
** 
Conclusions in Meteorology. 

Ist. The rain and snow storms, and even 
the moderate rains and snows, travel from the 
west towards the east in the United States, du- 
ring the months of January, February, and 
March, which are the only months yet investi- 
gated. 

2d. The storms are accompanied with a 
depression of the barometer near the central 
line of the storm. 

3d. This central line of minimum pressure 
is generally of great length from north to south, 
and moves, side foremost towards the east. 

4th. This line is sometimes nearly straight, 
but generally curved, and most frequently with 
its convex side towards the east. 

5th. ‘The velocity of this line is such, that it 
travels from the Mississippi to the Connecticut 
river in about twenty-four hours, and from the 
Connecticut to the St. John, in Newfoundland, 
in nearly the same time, or about thirty-six 
miles an hour. 


* 


6th. When the barometer falls suddenly, in 
the western part of New England, it rises at 
the same time in the valley of the Mississippi 
and also at St. Joho. 

7th. In great storms, the wind for several 
hundred miles on both sides of the line of mini- 
mum pressure, blows towards that line directly 
or obliquely. 

Sih. The force of the wind is in proportion 
to the suddenness and greatness of the barome- 
tric depression. 

9th. In all great and sudden depressions of 
the barometer, there is much rain or snow, and 
in all sudden great rains or snows, there is a 
great fluctuation of the barometer, 

10th. Many storms are of great and unknown 
length from the north to the south, reaching 
beyond our observers on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and on the northern lakes, while their east and 
west diameter is comparatively small. The 
storms, therefore, move side-foremost. 

llth, Most storms commence in the far west, 
beyond our most western observers, but some 
commence in the United States. 

12th. When a storm commences in the Uni- 
ted States, the line of minimum pressure does 
not come from the far west, but commences 
with the storm, and travels with it towards the 
east. 

13th. There is generally a lull of wind at 
the line of minimum pressure, and sometimes a 
calm. 

14th. When the wind changes to the west, 
the barometer generally’ begins to rise. 

15th. There is generally but little wind near 
the line of maximum pressure, and on each 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Who wants to go to War? 


The following article comes to us in the 
shape of an Extra, from the Christian Citizen, 
a paper published at Worcester, Mass., of 
which Elihu Burritt, so well known as the 
learned blacksmith, is Editor. It is from the 
pen, as the initials at the foot import, of that 
very*remarkable man, and is,-we think, parti- 
cularly appropriate and well-timed at the pre- 
sent juncture, when the war spirit is so rife in 
this land—we might say Christian land, was 
not the use of the word in this connection, a 
positive incongruity. ‘The paper is designed 
as a Circular, addressed to Editors of periodi- 
cals, with a desire for its insertion. We hope 
the request will be extensively complied with. 
Plain facts, thus brought together, and forcibly 
stated, while they are of ready comprehension 
to the lowest grade of capacity, furnish food ~ 
for thought and meditation to the most learned 
and intellectual.—[ Ed. of “ The Friend.” 


SCRAPS OF USEFUL INFORMATION, 
COURSE NO, l. 


I see that many of the newspapers of the 
country are copying inte their columns “Scraps 
of Curious Information,” from the New York 
Gazette. While reading the interesting med- 
ley of facts they embrace, I conceived the idea, 
that a few scraps of more specific and sober 
information, if prepared with unimpeachable 
fidelity to truth, might make a salutary impres- 
sion on the public mind. flere, theu, are a 
few items of such information, which [ have 


side of that line the winds are irregular, but| collected with some care, and for which I 


tend outwards from that line. 

16th. The fluctuations of the barometer are 
generally greater in the northern than in the 
southern parts of the United States. 

17th. The fluctuations of the barometer 
are generally greater in the eastern th. in the 
western parts of the United States. 

18th. In the northern parts of the United 
States, the wind, in great storms, generally sets 
in from the north of east, and terminates from 
the north of west. 

19th. In the southern parts of the United 
States, the wind generally sets in from the 
south of east, and terminates from the south of 
west. 

20th. During the passage of storms, the 
wind generally changes from the eastward to 
the westward by the south, especially in the 
southern parts of the United States. 





Piety and pride can no more thrive together, 
than health and sickness, light and darkness. 





He submits to be seen through amicroscope, 
who suffers himself to be caught in a passion. 


humbly solicit an admission into some corner 
of your paper. 

The mercantile shipping of the civilized 
world amounts to about 8,000,000 tons, which 
is worth, new and old, $30 per con, and nets, 
clear of interest, insurance, &c., 10 per cent., 
or $24,000,000 per annum. The appropria- 
tion to the British navy, for the current year. 
is $33,620,200!! Is not this a sober fact? 
that the ennual expense of one nation’s navy 
exceeds the net profit of all the mercantile ship- 
ping owned by the civilized world ? 

The war-debts of the European - nations 
amount to $10,000,000,000. It would require 
the labour of four millions of men, at $150 
per annum for each man, to pay the interest 
of this sum, at 6 per cent. To pay the prin- 
cipal, it would be necessary to levy a tax of at 
least Ten dollars on every inhabitant of the 
globe! Another fact, rendering this more im- 
pressive, may be found in the “scrap of curi- 
ous information,” that no heathen nations are 
in arrears for the butcheries they have perpe- 
trated on the human race. They pay cash 
down for all that is done for the devil under 








tick” for that kind of service. 





END. 








ter—and, putting w for the weight, o for the 


From March 4th, 1789, to June 30th, 1844, | velocity, and p for the power, proved, without 


our Government expended on the War Depart- | 
ment $663,438,851. The interest of this sum, | 


running far into the calculation, that the achieve- 
ment was impossible (w multiplied by 0 is less 








their hands. Christian nations alone “ go on tained the strength of the horse by a dyname- 


tators who weloomed the arrival of the Sirius, 
and tarried anxiously for the approach of the 
Great Western. ‘They had not long to wait, for 





‘a few honrs after the Sirius had anchored, a 


long trail of smoke was seen in the distance, 


at 6 per cent., would build Whitney’s great | than p.) The Englishman was puzzled, ad-j|and the hull of the expected steamer appeared. 
rail-road from the Lakes tothe Pacific, of 2500 mitted the demonstration to be irrefragable, | The sight afforded to those on board the Great 


miles in length, at $15,000 per mile ; and thus | 
erect a highway for the commerce and com-| 


greatest enterprises that ever blessed the race. 

In 1842, there were produced in the United 
States, 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 
140,000,000 bushels of Indian corn; which, at| 
$1 per bushel for the former, and 25 cents for | 
the latter, were worth $135,500,000. Fifteen 

r cent., clear of the interest of the capital 
invested in lands, implements, hired and per- 
sonal labour, is a liberal estimate of the profit 
accruing to the wheat and corn grower. ‘Then 
the profit of this amount of grain would be 
$20,325,000. The appropriation to the army 
and navy, during the same year, was $20,- 
150,501. In other words, the army and navy 
ate up the whole harvest of wheat and corn 
throughout the Union! Will not the hard- 
working farmers think on this fact ? 

The government, though carrying on exten- 
sive armouries of its own, has recently con- 
» tracted with a private company in Connecticut 
» for the supply of 30,000 pistols, at $6,50 each, 
or $195,000 worth of those weapons so much 
in vogue with duellists and assassins. ‘The 
American Bible Society congratulates itself on 
receiving, the past year, $166,652, the aggre- 
gate of all that has been given through the 
Union for the dissemination of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, at home and abroad. So it goes ; Chris- 
tendom expends more in one year on the means 
and instruments of human slaughter, than has 
been given to the promulgation of the Gospels 
since Jesus Christ died on the cross ! 


E. B. 
Worcester, Nov. 18th, 1845. 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
Crossing the Atlantic. 


When it was first proposed to send a steam- 
vessel across the Atlantic, scientific men, who 
were looked up to as authorities on the point, | 
declared that, if attempted, it would be found 
impracticable. Despite this opinion, however, 
some spirited merchants of Bristol determined 
to try the experiment, and forthwith laid down 
the hull of a steamer, which it was their inten- 
tion to send over the ocean at all hazards. 
While the ship was being built, it happened 
that the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science met at Bristol, and one of its 
members demonstrated theoretically that a 
steam voyage direct to New York would be 
quite impracticable. And here we shall 
take leave to relate a story quite in point 
to this unfulfilled prophecy :—An English 
nobleman, who was staying in France, pro- 
posed to run his fleetest race horse against time. 
The savants immediately set to work to calcu- 
late whether the feat were possible or not. 

-They reckoned up the volume of air the horse 
should displace at each bound, multiplied the 
weight of this by the necessary velocity, ascer- 


but nevertheless ran his horse—and won! 


| Western was peculiarly exciting. 


From the 


This was nearly what happened to the Great | time of her crossing the bar of the harbour, all 
munion of the family of nations, which should | Western and her premature critics. The ma-|her ‘ poles’ were set aloft, and flags gaily 
be reckoned in all coming time one of the | thematician alluded to, computed that, for each | streaming at each—the foreign ensign at the 


horse-power of steam, one ton of coals would 
be required for every 1425 miles. ‘ Taking 
this as a basis of the calculation,’ said he, * and 
allowing one-fourth of a ton of coals per horse- 
power as spare fuel, the tonnage necessary for 
the fuel and machinery on a voyage from Eng- 
land to New York, would be 3.70 tons per 
horse-power, which, for a vessel with engines 
of 400 horse-power, would be 1480 tons.’* 
Now, as the ship referred to was only intended 
to be 1200 tons burden, the voyage was de- 
monstrably impracticable. 

The owners, however, placed more confi- 


| 
| 





gaff, and at the fore a combination of British 
and American, ‘At 3 p.m.’ continues the 
passenger above referred to, ‘ we passed the 
Narrows, opening the bay of New York, sails 
all furled, and the engines at their topmost 
speed. The city reposed in the distance, 
scarcely discernible. As we proceeded, an ex- 
citing scene awaited us. Coming abreast of 
Bedlow’s Island, we were saluted by the fort 
with twenty-six guns (the number of the 
States): we were taking a festive glass on 
deck. The health of the British Queen had 
just been proposed, the toast drunk, and amid 


dence in the practical skill of their engineers | the cheers that followed, the arm was just rais- 


and ship-builders, than in the theoretical calcu- 
lations of the philosopher. The ship was com- 
pleted, and proved to be of the following dimen- 
sions :—Length of deck 230 feet ; breadth, in- 
cluding paddle-boxes, 58 feet 4 inches ; depth 
of the hold, 23 feet; the vessel, when laden, 





ed to consummate the naming, when the fort 
opened its fire. The effect was electrical— 
down came the colours, and a burst of exulta- 
tion arose, in the midst of which the President’s 
health was proposed. The city now grew dis- 
tinct: masts, buildings, spires, trees, streets, 


drawing 16 feet of water. The paddle-wheels| were discerned ; the wharves appeared, black 
were 28 feet in diameter, each paddle-board | with myriads of the population hurrying down, 


being 10 feet long. ‘There were two engines, 
of 225 horse-power each, weighing together 
200 tons; the boilers, of which there were four, 
100 tons additional. Instead of 1200 tons, as 
at first intended, the tonnage had been increas- 
ed to 1340 tons. The total cost of the ship 
was about £63,000. When ready for sea, 
she was freighted ; seven adventurous persons 
became passengers ; and on the 8th of April, 
1838, the Great Western started from Bristol 
to solve the great problem of ocean steam navi- 
gation. 

A few snatches from the journal of one of 
the passengers were published in the Quarterly 
Review.t From them we learn that the new 
steamer had only been three days at sea when 
she overtook a brave old ‘ liner,’ which had 
sailed from Liverpool seven days earlier, ‘ ca- 
reering and plunging toa lively foam and a 
fair wind.’ ‘I'he Great Western dashed a-head, 
soon leaving the sailing-vessel astern. The 
new wonder of the deep continued her voyage 
without interruption, and arrived off New York 
on the afternoon of St. George’s day, having 
performed her voyage in the unprecedentedly 
short space of 15 days and 10 hours, without 
let or hindrance, and with several tons of coals 
to spare. 

It is necessary to state here, that three days 
before the Great Western set out, the Sirius— 
a steamer which usually plied between London 
and Cork—was despatched, and arrived on the 
morning of the same day (23d of April). The 
wharves and shores within view of New York 
harbour were crowded with thousands of spec- 





* Report of Proceedings of British Association.— 
Atheneum, vol. ix. p. 656. 


+ Volume Ixii. 


at the signal of the telegraph, to every point of 
view. And then came shoals of boats—the 
whole harbour covered with them. And now 
the new-comer reaches the Sirius, lying at an- 
chor in North River, gay with flowing strea- 
mers, and literally crammed with spectators— 
her decks, paddle boxes, rigging, mast head 
high. We passed round her, giving and re- 
ceiving three hearty cheers, then turned to- 
wards the Battery. Here myriads again were 
collected: boats crowded round us in countless 
confusion : flags were flying, guns firing, and 
bells ringing. The vast multitude set up a 
shout—a long enthusiastic cheer—echoed from 
point to point, and from boat to boat, till it 
seemed as though they never would have 
done.’ 

So much for the first transports ; and after 
them a little dry investigation into the where- 
fore of two ships crossing the broad Atlantic in 
defiance of mathematical calculation, will not 
come amiss. On examination, it turned out 
that, although the computations were correct 
enough, the scientific men were out in their 
data. The voyage did not require nearly four 
tons of coal per horse-power, as was proved by 
the consumption on board each vessel. The 
Sirius carried no more than 453 tons of coals; 
but she was also provided with 43 barrels of 
resin, which is said to equal 214 tons of coals, 
On taking stock at New York, it was found 
that 22 tons of coals were still on board. 
Instead of the 1480 tons which it was predicted 
the Great Western would have to burn, she 
took out less than half that quantity (660 tons), 
of which 450 tons only were consumed! The 
distance she had run was 3111 nautical miles, 

The Great Western having remained a fort- 
night in harbour, started on her homeward voy- 
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~ age on the 7th of May, when, at the lowest | specific, appropriate methods for adjusting the}a Congress of Nations to agree upoma Code of 
ared. computation, one hundred thousand New York- difficulties which may arise between diflerent | International Law, and a Board of Internation- 
Jreat ers turned out to witness her departure. Sixty- countries. If every man on the globe were al Arbitrators, by which their conflicting in- 
: the six passengers had now courage to venture in | even a saint, nations would, after all, be liable terests may be amicably adjusted. 
r, all her. After steaming for exactly a fortnight, and|to misunderstandings ; and for the amicable, 
gaily over 3218 nautical miles, she arrived at Bristol | satisfactory adjustment of these, we wish to| The Cost of War.—During the fifty-six 
t the on the 22d of May. An immense multitude as- | provide in advance such means as our peace-| years’ existence of our Federal Government 
ritish sembled to welcome her back into the ‘ king’s| ful religion, and the common sense of man-|the entire expenditures of that Government, 
; the road,’ which they did with tremendous cheers. | kind, will approve. ; excluding principal of public debt, have been a 
1 the To show some of the results to be expected| Hence the associated friends of peace have little under one thousand millions of dollars, 
sails from this approximation in point of time of the|from the first looked to some mode of refer- | which have been appropriated as follows : 
most two continents, one of the passengers, on land- | ence as a substitute for war ; and the great Peace | For the Military service $286,998,357 
ance, ing, presented a splendid boquet of American | Convention in London, 1843, of which the |For the Naval service 179,933,124 
5 ee flowers to the lady of Captain Claxton, the} leading Friends in England, and several from |For the Pensions 54,012,485 
st of manager of the Great Western Steam Naviga- this country, were members, recommended | Interest of Public Debt 42,494,855 
fort tion Company. They appeared as fresh as if| both the insertion of a clause in every treaty, 
the the dew had been still on them. At a grand binding the parties in the last resort, to adjust Total $663,438,821 
son dinner of the Bristol citizens two days after, whatever difficulties might arise between them,} The balance has been expended as follows : 
1 had specimens of flax and cotton yarn were exhib-| by reference to umpires,’ to be mutually chos- | Principal of Revolutionary Debts 
amid ited, the raw material of which had been ship-|en; and alsoa Congress of Nations, to frame| and Claims, (estimated,) near- 
rais- ped eighteen days previously, and manufac-/an authoritative Code of International Law,| ly $100,000,000 
. fort tured in a recently established mill in Bristol. |and establish a High Court of Nations, or | Civil List 63,855,525 
“ai Thus the great problem of crossing the At-| board of international arbitrators, to interpret Foreign Intercourse 36,166,868 
‘ulta- lantic by steam was solved, in spite of the) that law, and adjudicate whatever cases might | *Indian Department 42,803,488 
sait's winds, the waves, and the philosophers. ‘ But! be voluntarily referred to them by nations in | fMiscellaneous 64,107,721 
» dis» this is only one voyage,’ said the sceptics ; ‘ let | controversy. ; 
ects. us see the effect of the enormous wear andtear| Petitions for these substitutes have already Total, very nearly $306, 933,602 
slack the Great Britain will have yet to encounter.’ been brought, with favourable results or indi- __ Thus we see that this most Christian nation, 
own That has been tested, and the result is as fol-| cations, before some of our State Legislatures, | in something less than a lifetime, has paid near- 
nt of low :—Between the 8th of April, 1838, and the|and also before Congress itself; and now we | ly seven hundred millions of dollars directly 
_the 23d of November, 1844, she performed seven- | wish to press this subject anew upon the atten- | for the cost of war, or more than twice the cost 
now ty passages, in the course of which she had | tion of our national rulers, and procure from | of all its public service beside. The expenses 
ten. run 256,000 statute miles, at an average speed | them, as soon as possible, such action as shall | of foreign intercourse, and much else, are indi- 
aren: of a fraction more than ten miles per hour.*/| lead to the adoption of substitutes sufficient to/| rectly created or exaggerated by the spirit of 
neti She had conveyed 5774 passengers, besides an} supersede the long-alleged necessity of war.|war. ‘The real expenses of war, including the 
head immense quantity of goods: she has not been We do not doubt it can be done, but not with- | destruction of property, the stoppage of indus- 
> es favoured by the weather, that having been in| out efforts and means. Nations cowld, if they | try and improvement, and the blocking up of 
3-to- some instances severely stormy: she has not would, settle all their difficulties without war, | our coasts and harbours, have been not less 
were met with any serious accident: yet we learn| just as well as individuals do theirs without | than two thousand millions of dollars during 
stlese ftom the report of a surveyor appointed by go-/ duels. They will do so, whenever the people, | these fifty-six years of almost unbroken peace. 
and vernment to examine her, and from the fre-| as a body, shall come to demand it aright ; and | What would be the cost of a seven years’ war 
up e quent reports of the surveyor-general at Lloyd’s, | hence 'we would fain procure from the mass of| at this rate? What comparison do all our ex- 
rota that she is as sound in material, and as perfect | the people, such a call for these substitutes, as | penditures for religious, benevolent, and philan- 
till it in form, as on the day she was launched. our rulers would be sure to heed in earnest. | thropic purposes bear to those resulting from 
rote Permit us, then, to solicit the aid of Friends | this infernal scourge 1— Tribune. 
*Till the year 1842, the Great Western sailed from | in procuring and forwarding such petitions to 
Lm a since then, her port of departure has been Congress. You know best in what way to do| Including payment for Indian lands. 
ae iverpool. it,—whether by petitions in common with other} Including, we presume, the purchase of Louisiana, 
tic in Peace Petitions to Congress. denominations, or by petitions from your own =. 
read § Society alone. We should like your services} The Wall of China.—Schlegel in his Phi- 
tae To the Editor of “ The Friend.” in either way, or both; and, scattered as your | losophy of History, speaking of this stupen- 
teil The Society of Friends have, from the days! members are all over the land, they could ea- | dous fabric, says :—* Such is the height and 
their of George Fox and William Penn, borne a no-|sily render us very essential aid. thickness of this wall, that it has been calculated 
’ fear ble testimony against war, as utterly unchris-|. I hope every reader will consider this note as | that its cubic contents exceeds all the buildings 
db tian; and | think it must afford them much | addressed to himself in particular. in England and Scotland ; or again, that the 
The, pleasure to see so many individuals in other Very respectfully, same materials would serve to construct a wall 
inhs s denominations coming at length to join them Geo, C. Beckwiru, of ordinary height and moderate thickness, 
a of in this work of peace. Such is the aim of the Cor. Sec. Am. Peace So. | round the whole earth.” 
eel " American Peace Society ; and among its mem-| New York, Dec. 9, 1845. 
‘ee bers are found not a few as deeply interested, FORM OF PETITION. ; Strange Phenomena.— A late Galveston pa- 
avd, perhaps, as the worthies of your own commu-| To the Senate and House of Representatives | per states that immediately after a heavy storm 
licted nion, in spreading such views of the gospel on of the United States of America : of thunder and lightning, the bay was seen cov- 
he this subject, as shall one day sheathe the sword} The undersigned, citizens (or ) of ered with dead ducks and geese in all direc- 
ons) of all Christendom forever. in the State of , impressed with | tions. ‘There could not ‘have been much short 
The Our main hope of success rests on a right) the wickedness and evils of war, and believing of three thousand slain in the vicinity. Others, 
niles application of the gospel to the case; but the] it possible to supersede its alleged necessity, by | though not killed, were so stunned or paralys~° 
“fort. inspired volume requires us to use means for substitutes more effectual for all purposes of| with the percussion, that they paddled 
| voy- this, as for every other good purpose. We seek | justice between nations, respectfully petition |in utter bewilderment, as if intoxicated . 


especially to leaven the mass of rninds in every | that such measures be taken as you may deem 
Christian land with the pacific spirit and prin-| best, to secure such substitutes, either by treaty 
ciples of our religion ; but, after all this shall| stipulations for the reference of national dis- 
have been done, there will still be need of some | putes to umpires to be mutually chosen, or by 


fected with the vertigo. Some wild gee 
the prairie were also killed by the same sho 
and have since been found. 
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For‘ TheFriend.”’ |at the present time. George Fox mentions, | Millerites ; ‘“‘ for they looked for Christ’s per- 

that in that year he had an interview with some | sonal coming in an outward form and manner, 

called Ranters. ‘“ When we were settled, T.|and fixed the time to the year 1666 ; at which 

This is doubtless a dark day, not only in our| Bushel, the Ranter, told me, he had had a vi-|time some of them prepared themselves when 

Society, but in the whole religious world; a| sion of me, that I was sitting in a great chair, |it thundered and rained, thinking Christ was 
and that he was to come and put off his hat, | then come to set up his kingdom.” 


THE PAST—THE PRESENT. 


day of sifting and unsettlement ; earnest con- 


tention for the truth, and zealous strife for er- | 


| 


and bow down to the ground before me ; which 


Even the miserable Perfectionists, and Fou- 


ror. In many points it bears a strong resem-| he did. | told him, it was his own figure ; and/| riers, had their progenitors. In 1668, George 
blance to that eventful period when George said, ‘ Repent, thou beast.’ He said it wasjea-|Fox met at Southampton with a company of 


Fox heard the voice of the Lord saying, “ Thou 
seest how young people go together into vanity, 
and old people into the earth; thou must for- 
sake all, young and old, keep out of all, and be 
asa stranger unto all.” Yet then, as now, 
“‘there were many tender people” up and down. 

The enlightened followers of Christ cannot 
but mourn at the melancholy abuse of the name 
of religion, among the followers of Joe Smith— 
Robert Owen—the Millerites,—and the many 
other delusions adopted by those, who, not 
willing to enter into their own hearts to work, 
have all their expectations outward, and are 
hence easily operated upon by the “ seeing of 
the eye and the hearing of the ear.” And the 
papers of the day continually remind us, that 
every religious denomination of any note, has 
elements for good or evil at active work within 
it. ‘Suppose ye that I am come to give peace 
onearth? [ tell you, nay ; but rather division.” 

Were every congregation composed of true 
believers, such things could not be. It was a 
hard doctrine to the unregenerate that was 
opened to George Fox, “ that none were true 
believers,” but such “ as had passed from death 
to life ;” and “ that when many people talked 
of God and of Christ, the serpent spoke in 
them.” 

It is obvious there is now “a great work 
upon the wheel :” and doubtless He who seeth 
the end from the beginning, will eventually 
make all these things work together for his 
glory. Every society has need of purgation, 
and all will be tried. 

This is a time peculiarly calculated for the 
members of the Society of Friends to read at- 
tentively the Journal of George Fox, and pon- 
der what they read. Let them remember the 
necessary trials and baptisms that preceded and 
accompanied his ministry, and gather a little 
light from the past to dispel the gloom of the 
present. And let them mark the many sects 
that arose and fell in his day, and how he was 
enabled to behold where and what they were. 

Some fanatics now lay claim to honours al- 
most divine. In 1649 George Fox met with 
some persons at Coventry who said “ They 
were God:” these he confounded for their 
blasphemy. At Cleveland he found a people, 
“ who had tasted of the power of God. They 
had formerly had great meetings, but were 
then shattered to pieces, and the heads of them 
turned ranters.” ‘They had spoke themselves 
dry.” They took to tobacco, and drank ale 
in their meetings, and were grown light and 
loose.” ‘ The heads of them came to nothing.” 

What a dreadful situation! to have known 
something of the Truth, and to fall away from 
it. Yet when the leaders “who taught the 
people to err” were removed, many of the mis- 
taken but sincere seekers among them were 
recovered from their fall. 

False prophets were as prevalent in 1651 as 


| 


lousy in me to say so. J asked him the ground 
of jealousy, and how it came to be bred in man? 
And the nature of a beast, what made it, and 
how it was bred in man? For I saw him di- 
rectly in that nature of the beast; and there- 
fore [ queried how that nature came to be bred 
in him? I told him, he should give me an ac- 
count of things done in the body, before we 
came to discourse of things done out of the 
body. So I stopt his mouth, and his fellow 
Ranters were silenced ; for he was the head of 
them.” ‘Then I had good opportunity with 
the people. I laid open the Ranters, ranking 
them with the old Ranters in Sodom.” 

In,1654 he notes: “ About this time Rice 
Jones of Nottingham (who had been a Baptist 
and was turned Ranter) and his company be- 
gan to prophesy against me, giving out, that I 
was then at the highest, and after that time I 
should fall down as fast. He sent a bundle of 
railing papers from Nottingham to Mansfield, 
Clauson, and the towns thereabouts, judging 
Friends for declaring the truth in the markets 
and in the steeple-houses ; which papers I an- 
swered. But their prophecies came upon them- 
selves; for soon after they fell to pieces, and 
many of his followers became Friends, and 
continued so. And through the Lord’s bless- 
ed power Truth and Friends have increased, 
and do increase in the increase of God; and 
I by the same power have been and am pre- 
served, and kept in the everlasting Seed, that 
never fell nor changes. But Rice Jones took 
the oaths that were put to him, and so diso- 
beyed the command of Christ. Many such 
false prophets have risen up against me, but 
the Lord hath blasted them, and will blast all 
who rise up against the blessed Seed, and me 
in that. My confidence is in the Lord; for 
whosoever did, I saw their end, and how the 
Lord would confound them before he sent me 
forth.” 

In the same year, when travelling in the 
Peak-country, he met with some who opposed 
him, “ and fell a swearing.” In Swanington, 
others “sung, whistled, and danced ; but the 
Lord’s power so prevailed over them, that 
many of them were convinced.” A part of 
their practices are followed by the Shakers 
now. 

Among the persuasions which George Fox 
reasoned with in 1661, were “ Presbyterians, 
Independents, Seekers, Baptists, Episcopal- 
men, Socinians, Brownists, Lutherans, Calvin- 
ists, Arminians, Fifth-monarchy-men, Fami- 


like principles and practices. He told them, 
“The plagues and judgments of God would 
overtake them, and come upon them,” After- 
wards one of their leaders, who had publicly 
boasted of his unchastity, hanged himself. 
*“ The woman also had like to have cut a child’s 
throat.” How close the resemblance to what 
has since occurred, where insanity and suicide 
have followed in the train of crime in the hold- 
ers of similar views. 

In the periods of great unsettlement adverted 
to, say from 1645 to the end of that century— 
and for the last twenty-five years—the minds 
of men appear to have awakened from resting 
in forms and ceremonies on the one hand, and 
utter indifference on the other, to a conscious- 
ness that sorfething else was required; and 
without experiencing that wisdom which is pro- 
fitable to direct, they proceeded in the activity 
of self to do whatever their heated imagina- 
tions prompted, or their leaders directed. Much 
honest zeal and sincerity were in most of these 
movements, and many disastrous consequences 
followed their fanaticism. People thus aroused, 
were not to be expected to slip back quietly 
into the routines with which they had become 
dissatisfied. George Fox passed through the 
land shaken by conflicting parties, and he 
found, amid much rubbish and error, a seekin 
seed wherever he came. Every stripe he suf 
fered added to his converts, and every impri- 
sonment he underwent set some free from the 
bonds with which their spiritual faculties were 
fettered. This was the time the Master had 
chosen to send him forth; and he was made 
instrumental in gathering some of those already 
shaken loose from their old dogmas, as well as 
others of all persuasions, to the alone Teacher, 
and settling a body of people, whose influence 
has been felt for good upon all other denomi- 
nations, in exampling them in the duties of re- 
ligion, and standing so far aloof from them, 
that all their actions may be seen. 

Of latter time there has been found, as wealth 
and other extraneous distinctions have given 
an importance to individuals unknown to the 
Truth, a disposition in some persons and places 
to desert first principles, and retrograde to 
things from whence our forefathers were 
brought out. 

Again the elements have been set in motion; 
all religious persuasions are in a ferment—wild 
fantasies are abroad in the earth—the people 
are seeking a sign—and the Society of Friends, 
wherever they have deserted them, must rally 


lists, Muggletonians, and Ranters; none of|back to ancient principles, to those of Fox, 


which would affirm [when brought to the test] 
they had the same power and spirit, that the 
apostles had and were in; so in that power and 
Spirit the Lord gave us dominion over them 
all.” 

The Fifth-monarchy-men of that time, will 
remind some of this day of the delusions of the 


Barclay and Penn, eschewing all modern inno- 
vations, and it will again be found, that an 
honest Quaker can “ shake the country for ten 
miles round.” This is emphatically a time 
calling upon Friends to stand true to their prin- 
ciples, no matter what may be said—even by 
misled persons professing the same faith— 
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stand with your lamps burning and your loins with some other friends ; but he was also in-| fine of 150 guilders, He has been now under 
girded. The times call for it—the church calls formed that the court had resolved he should| arrest more than three months on account of 
for it ;—the clouds that now impend will van- pay the fine within three months, or be sent| his obstinacy in refusing to pay the same, in 
ish in the Lord’s time—and unadulterated out of the country. About this time he receiv-| which he still continues, so that we have at 
Quakerism will shine in pristine lustre. Many |ed a letter, directed “ For the hands of my dear | last resolved, or rather have been compelled to 
will be gathered from the conflicting noises | friend John Bowne, at prison in the Manhaton, | transport him in this ship from this province, 
that are in the earth, to the waters of Shiloh, | these deliver,” from which the following is ex-| in the hope that others might thereby be discou- 
that run softly. \ tracted, raged. If however no salutary impression is 
Read, attentively read, the Journal of George! ‘John Bowne,—Dear friend I dearly salute | made by these means upon others, we shall, 
Fox, and compare the Past with the Present, (thee, and in that love which changeth not, do| though against our inclination, be compelled to 
X. Y. /|I embrace thee, and am near thee in the spirit| prosecute such persons in a more severe man- 





a ough ots off in the body ; beseeching thee,| ner. Upon which subject, we solicit to be fa- 
From the London Friend. |My dear friend, to eye and mind the Lord in all| voured with your honours’ wise and prudent 
John Bowne and Family. his outgoings and his comings in, and heed not| judgment. And with our cordial salutations, 



































the wrath that thou mayst see the enemies of 

John Bowne was born at Matlock in Derby-| our God in, for their time is but short, and our 
shire, on the 9th of the First month, 1627, and God will greatly appear for us, and thou my 
was the son of Thomas Bowne, who under-|dearly beloved in the Lord, be valiant and bold 
went the ceremony of water baptism there, on jin and for the Truth, thou whom our God has 
the 25th of the Third month, 1595. In 1649 J.|chosen and called forth in these parts to suffer 
B. left England with his father and sister Do- | for Him and his everlasting Truth, in the midst 
rothy, and arrived in Boston in America the|of a perverse generation. And this know, my 
same year. In 1656, he married Hannah / dear friend, thatthe eyes of many are upon thee, 
Pheaks, probably of Dutch descent, and re-|some for evil and some for good, therefore, my 
moved to Flushing, where in 1661, he built the) friend, be staid in thy mind and freely given up 
house in which for forty years, the Yearly,|in all things, that thou mayst be of good sa- 
Quarterly, and Monthly Meetings of Friends|vour for our God, both in them that are ap- 
for the province of New York were held, and| pointed for life, and also in them that perish. I 
which has ever since been occupied by his des-| know that ifthou abide faithful, thou shalt not 
cendaats. be tempted above measure. The God of love 

His wife having become acquainted with} and our Life keep thee in perfect peace. Amen 
some of the people called Quakers, who were|saith my soul, so be it: thy dear brother in 
then in the practice of holding their small meet- | love, ‘Called Joun Hopson.” 
ings in the woods, soon felt a strong attach-| Dated 1662. 
ment to their Society, and was received asa} On the 3lst of the Tenth month, John 
member amongst them. On one occasion,|Bowne was put on board a ship and sent to 
John Bowne went out of curiosity to look at|Holland, but it would appear that he was al- 
them when assembled together, and was so|lowed by the Captain to leave the ship upon its 
powerfully affected with the beauty and simplici-| arrival on the coast of Ireland, and to proceed 
ty of their worship, that he invited them to|through England to Amsterdam; since in a 
hold their meetings for the future at his house. |letter written from that city, on the 9th of the 
It was not long before he joined them himself,| Fourth month, 1663, he mentions passing 
not merely out of regard to his wife, but from|through Ireland, Derbyshire and London on 
the conviction which his judgment had received| the way to Holland; we learn fromthe Flush- 
of the truth of their principles. Ina little time|ing papers, that he arrived at Amsterdam, on 
his faith was put to the test, and he had large-|the 29th of the Second month, 1663. Whilst 
ly to partake of the sufferings to which his fel-|there he had several interviews, in company 
low believers were exposed, enduring imprison-| with Benjamin Fordly and William Caton, with 
ment, banishment, and severe privations, for|the West India Company, and was told he 
the testimony of a good conscience. Flushing} might send for his wife and children, but that 
was in the colony of the New Netherlands, | he could not be suffered to live in the province 
then under the Government of the Dutch ; and| unless he would submit to the laws. The fol- 
it appears from the Dutch records kept at} lowing is the despatch respecting him from the 
Albany, that complaint was made on the 24th| magistrates of the Colony to, the West India 
of Sixth month, 1662, that many of the inhabi-|Company, which was sent by the ship that 
tants of Flushing were followers of Friends} brought him to Europe. 
(therein designated as the strolling people call-}| ‘‘ Honourable right respectable gentleman, 
ed Quakers) who held their meetings at the} we omitted in our general letter, the troubles 
house of John Bowne. J.B. was accordmgy|and difficulties, which we and many of our 
put in prison, and sentenced to be fined £25) good inhabitants, have, for some time met with, 
Flemish, with the charges of the Justicium ; and|and which are daily renewed by the sect called 
was expressly admonished to refrain from all| Quakers, chiefly in the country, and principal- 
such meetings, under pain of fine and ultimate|ly in the English villages, establishing forbid- 
banishment. For refusing to pay the fine, he|den conventicles, and frequenting them contra- 
was put into a dungeon at ‘* Manhatons,” where] ry to our published placards, and disturbing in 
he was kept on bread and water, no person be-/a manner the public peace ; in so far that seve- 
ing permitted to see or speak with him, J.|ral of our magistrates and well-affectioned sub- 
Besse says, in his Account of Sufferings, that} jects, have remonstrated and complained to us, 
he was confined there for a long time and almost | from time to time, of their insufferable obstina- 
famished to death, Afterwards he was taken|cy. One of their principal leaders is named 
to the Stadt-House, and there being placed in|John Bowne, who for his transgressions was 
the prison-room, was allowed to see his wife|in conformity to the placards condemned in a 


we recommend your honours to God’s protec- 
tion, and remain honourable and right respect- 
able gentlemen, your honours’ faithful servants. 
Fort Amsterdam, in New Netherlands, 9th 
January, 1663.” 

To this the Company returned a prompt re- 
ply, in which they manifested a much more 
wise and liberal spirit than had characterised 
the proceedings of the colony. Their despatch 
is as follows. 

“ Extract of Despatch addressed to the Go- 
vernor and Council of the New Netherlands, 
dated Amsterdam, 16th April, 1663, 

“ Lastly, we learnt from your letter, that 
you had exiled and transported hither a cer- 
tain Quaker named John Bowne, and although 
it is our cordial desire that such and other sec- 
tarians may not be found there, yet as the con- 
trary seems to be the case, we doubt very 
much if rigorous proceedings against them 
ought not to be discontinued, except you intend 
to check and destroy your population, which 
however in the youth of your existence, ought 
rather to be encouraged by all possible means. 
Wherefore it is our opinion that some conni- 
vance will be useful; for the consciences of 
men, at least, ought ever to remain free and 
unshackled. Let every one be unmolested so 
long as he is modest, so long as his conduct in 
a political sense is irreproachable, so long as 
he does not disturb others or oppose the gov- 
ernment. This maxim of moderation has al- 
ways been the guide of the magistrates of this 
city, and the consequence has been, that from 
every land people have flocked to this asylum. 
Tread thus in their steps and we doubt not you 
will be blessed. 

“ (Signed) The Directors of the West India 
Company Amsterdam department. Abraham 
Wilmerdonk, David Van Baule.” 

In a letter sent to his wife by John Bowne 
from Amsterdam, he writes thus: 

“ My dearest desire for thee is, that thou 
mayst be preserved faithful to the Lord, and 
grow and prosper in his living truth. * * . * 
I find the Lord to be my sure helper, my rock, 
and my defence ; He hath brought me to be 
content with what he is pleased to direct me in. 
* * * [manifested my case to the West 
India Company, by sending in a writing which 
they read, and accordingly appointed a commit- 
tee to sit about it; but it being feasting time, 
and they that are great not minding then’ mat 
are little, we could not get a hearing for four- 
teen days; but when we came before them, 
they were very moderate, and promised with- 
out any scruple, that the next day at the tenth 
hour my goods should be delivered to me.” 
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His address to the West India Company has the Peel, St. John Street. For my dear wife, | ship ;—to tell us that the Puritan was unhappy 
been preserved; in it he states that they had/Hannah Bowne, London, Old England, | in setting his foot upon a soil occupied by fierce 
engaged to him through one of their members | these.” and warlike tribes, while Penn was equally 
to do towards him as they would be done by happy in placing his people amidst a conquer- 
themselves ; and he asks which of them being ed and abject race. And it was natural for 
taken forcibly and without cause from their wife him, as connected with that community, who, 
and family, would desire to be bound not to re- in former days, expelled, with so much vigor, 
turn to them, unless upon such terms as should the Roman Catholic from Scotland, to have so 
compel them to act contrary to their consciences| The publication of this long and broken se- | strong an aversion to the name of a Stuart, as 
and to dény their faith. And he informs them, | ries of letters may appear to some to have no| hardly to be able to tolerate the idea, that Penn 
that he would rather want the company of his | other object than the gratification of an idle | could, with unimpaired integrity, use the means 
dear wife and children, and suffer the imprison-| propensity to pry into matters, which, having | which Providence had placed within his reach, 
ment of his person and the ruin of his property, | lost their interest by lapse of time, are of little | to influence the monarchs of that dynasty, even 
than yield to so unreasonable a demand. His} or no interest tous. But a better object may, | though it were for good. But it seems strange 
remonstrance seems, as may be gathered from and, it is hoped will, be in some degree attained | how, as a consistent historian, he could allow 
the letter to his wife just quoted, to have been ef- | by it. his prejudices to carry him so far as to believe 
fectaal, for we find him leaving Holland very| There has no end yet been found to the mak- | and relate, in apparent good faith, that William 
shortly afterwards for England, a free man.|ing of books, not only upon new, but upon old | Penn, whom he acknowledges to have been one 
He paid a visit to his sister Truth at Selby, | subjects ; and, perhaps, at no time, more than! of the most tolerant and benevolent of law- 
and soon afterwards embarked for Barbadoes, | the present, has the disposition to re-write his- | givers, and, in the administration of his govern- 
where he arrived on the 16th of the Ninth|tory been more active. Publications having| ment, thoroughly averse to every degree of 


(To be continued.) 
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month, 1663; but he did not reach home till | reference to the Society of Friends, their prin- 
the beginning of the next year. It does not|ciples and distinguished men, have multiplied | 
appear that the Dutch colonial government ever | of late ; and although, in many respects, much | 
again attempted to interfere with Friends in the| more candid and satisfactory than former 
discharge of their religious duties ; and it is re-| works, some errors are continued by them to 


persecution, could be so “ dazzled” by regal 
splendour, as to be unable to see, in their true 
light, the cruel oppressions practised upon the 
political opponents of the Crown, by his royal 
patron, even to such a degree as to bea willing 


lated in Besse’s Sufferings, that “ some time af- the present day. There seems to be no more spectator of the hanging of one and the burn- 
ter J. B.’s return, theGovernor meeting him in | effectual method of exploding these, than bring-| ing of another,—the latter a woman! And, 
the street, seemed ashamed of what hé had done, | ing to the light the contemporary evidences, | notwithstanding the high encomiums he pro- 
and told him he was glad to see him safe home | which have been suffered to slumber in dark-| nounces upon the self-sacrificing spirit of Penn, 
again, and that he hoped he should never act in| ness; no one having yet taken the pains to|in abandoning a splendid career of worldly 
the same way to any of his friends, A token of| bring them forth and make them tell their tale | honour and exalted rank, and spending a large 
repentance,” adds J. Besse, “ and of an ingen-| of the past to the present generation. portion of his life and energies, and the whole 
uous disposition, such as few, if any, of the} Had some of the facts which are developed | of a rich inheritance, to found a great asylum 
rigid persecutors of New England did ever|in this correspondence been more generally | in the wilderness, for the poor and oppressed of 
shew.” Vol. ii. p. 237. Some letters have | made known, several misrepresentations in re- | all nations, whére every one might worship 
been preserved, addressed to John Bowne by | lation to the acts and motives of William Penn, | God according to the dictates of his conscience, 


various Friends ; amongst them is the fragment | which have been reiterated by writers upon the | so that he was himself reduced to poverty and 
of one from George Fox, of which we have | history of Pennsylvania, might have been pre-|a prison ;—yet he repeats, though in milder 


transcribed the chief part. vented. The Colonial History of the United | terms than his predecessors, the old aspersion, 

“ Our travels have been so great by land and | States, by James Grahame, recently republish-|that Penn had, after he left Pennsylvania, 
water, through Maryland, and Virginia, and ed in this country, under the high sanction of| « abandoned all thoughts of returning,” prefer- 
Carolina, that had we not returned as we did, | the Massachusetts Historical Society, devotes | ring “the courtly shades of Kensington to the 


we might have been frozen up. But we have! 


returned back to Maryland; the work of the 
Lord is great, and his Truth spreadeth greatly, 
praised be God. Remember my dear love to 
Friends of Oysterbay and Gravesend, and all 
the rest as though I named them, and [my de- 


many pages to Pennsylvania and her Founder. | wild woods of Pennsylvania.” 

This work, although not much known, as yet, No man could, with sincerity, bestow the 
in this country, enjoys a considerable and in-| high praise upon another, which Grahame, in 
creasing reputation abroad, and bids fair to be-| some passages of his work, awards to Penn, 
come a standard book. The author, a Scotch-| and yet not believe him to be a man of truth. 
man, now deceased, was impelled to the per-| Had he then seen the confidential letters of 


sire is] for all of them to dwell in the Word of| formance of his task by the great interest he} Penn, to his secretary, he could not have failed 


God together, as heirs of Grace and Life ; and 
so the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be in and 
with you all. Amen. 

“ G. Fox.” 

“Maryland, Eleventh Month Ist, 1672.” 

Hannah Bowne, the wife of J. B., had re- 
ceived a gift in the ministry ; and in the early 
part of the year 1675, she left her home to pay 
a religious visit to Friends in Great Britain. 
From her husband’s testimony respecting her, 
it appears that she paid two visits to this coun- 
try, of which this was probably the first. Ina 
letter, dated 18th of Third month, 1675-6, her 
husband thus addressed her. 

“ Dear heart, to particularize all who desire 
to be remembered to thee would be exceeding 
large, but this | may say for friends, relations, 
neighbours, and people, the like largeness of 
love for one particular person I have seldom 
found amongst them, as it is for thee.” 

The letter is directed, 

“ To be left with John Elson, at the sign of 


felt in his subject, and a strong desire to pre-|to recognize in them the earnest desire, and, 
sent it in a fair light to the attention of the) indeed, fixed determination of the Proprietary, 
English world ; and he brought to the work | to fly from the precincts of a corrupt court to 
many excellent qualifications. But every his-| the sweet solitudes of Pennsylvania, whenever 
torian has his bias. Grahame was of a de-|he felt that he could disengage himself, with- 
cidedly religious cast of mind, and, of course, | out injury to the welfare of the colony ; and he 
partial to the particular system of faith to which | would have seen, that had not Penn, in his long 
he was attached. That system differed mate-| negotiation with the Crown, steadily insisted 
rially from the doctrinal belief of the Society of | upon’ the continued protection of the Society of 
which Penn was so distinguished a defender. | Friends, in the privileges which he had gained 
[t was quite natural then for Grahame to seek | for them, he might readily, for an ample sum, 
to palliate—though he does not excuse—some | have divested himself of the perplexities of go- 
of the sorrowful errors into which the Puritan | vernment, and freed himself from the load of 
colonists fell, and where their policy contrast-| debt which oppressed him. It has been seen 
ed disadvantageously with that of Penn, almost | how earnestly his secretary urged him, for his 
unconsciously to cast a shade over the lustre | own ease, to sell the government ; and it will 
of the latter ;—to tell us that although the Pu-| appear hereafter, that he only refrained from 
ritan was stern and bloody in his dealings with | doing so, and thus at once ridding himself of 
the aborigines, yet that he was really actuated | endless anxiety and vexation, by his willing- 
by too ardent a zeal for their religious welfare ;| ness to suffer for the true-hearted in his colony. 
while Penn, careless of their conversion to} Grahame, as well as other historians, has 
Christianity, sought only to win their friend-| treated the controversies which were waged 
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against Penn, by the colonial assembly, as de- | taken place within a few weeks, and offered a 
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rogatory to the character of Friends. This is| good illustration of the utility of a wider dif- 


upon the supposition, that that body was mainly 
composed of members of the Society. It was 
so at first; but the attentive reader of this cor- 
respondence will have noticed, that, at a very 
early period, the cares and tendencies of politi- 
cal life became irksome to those whose thoughts 
and hopes were, in a great degree, turned 
toward “ that better country, that is an heaven- 
ly,” in expectation of which the patriarchs of old 
looked upon themselves but as wayfarers and 
pilgrims in a strange land. The Society, then, 
as at other times, had many nominal members, 
—respectable men, to whom the excitement 
and reputation attached to prominent stations 
offered temptations. Again, in the time of 
Keith, many quite forsook the Society, and 
some became much disaffected, though ‘not 
formally disunited. It will shortly be seen, in 
the course of this correspondence, to how great 
a degree the legislative power of the province 
had fallen into the hands of such, and of per- 
sons not at all connected with Friends, even 
while the Society still had the numerical pre- 
ponderance in the community ; and how, upon 
one occasion, when party spirit had reached 
such a height, that a serious explosion was ap- 
prehended, a feeling appeal from Penn, induced 
the faithful once more to assert their political 
power; and what an entire change was, for a 
time, effected, in the character of the assembly, 
and how harmoniously and smoothly, while 
the impulse lasted, the wheels of government 
moved on. 

Grahame speaks of the Indian tribes with 
whom Penn had to deal, as though they 
were a humbled and dejected race, already 
tamed to his hand by the martial prowess of 
others, and the same idea re-appears in the 
recently published history of Wyoming ; the 
worthy author of which—the well known 
Charles Miner—has made use of the same 
comparison between the dispirited Lenni Len- 
ape, (as they were called,) and their arrogant 
and domineering masters—the Six Nations,— 
in a manner which, whether designed or not, 
tends to detract from the reputed power of 
Penn’s pacific policy. But it will be seen, in 
a subsequent number of this series, that the 
mollifying influence of his Christian benevo- 
lence was by no means confined to the con- 
quered Delawares, but extended, in a remark- 
able manner, to their haughty*masters. 

While we ought to entertain no desire to idol- 


















fusion of the knowledge of such facts as are 
noticed in this correspondence. 
(To be continued.) 





For *‘ The Friend.” 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH, 
(Continued from page 94.) 

Cuarter IX.—Continuation of George Keith’s separa- 
tion, with the accounts of the Meeting of Ministers 
held in Burlington and Philadelphia. ‘The testimo- 
ny of the Yearly Meeting on the same subject ; and 


the arrival of ‘Thomas Wilson and James Dicken- 
son, with a short relation of their services. 


1692.—I have meddled on the subjects 
here agitated more frum necessity than 
choice. It was material the beginning and 
progress of this great breach in a community, 
reputable for established order, should be im- 
partially stated; there are many families not 
yet returned to the situation their ancestors 
left, and some with whom a kind of hereditary 
prejudice seems to be yielding to examination 
and candour. He that would do the subject 
justice, must take into the account as well the 
manner as matter, and the effects it produced ; 
more of these will be seen hereafter, as they 
happened in course of time. The state of tie 
case, given by two of the Meetings of Minis- 
ters, the one held at Burlington, the other at 
Philadelphia, as the same were presented to 
the Second-day’s morning meeting, held in 
London, was as followeth : 

“The present case truly stated in reference 
to the testimony given forth against George 


Fourth month, 1692. 





abuses given by him to the meeting, and re- 
peated his words unto him; upon which he 
justified the same, and speaking the said words 
over, he declared the same again, viz., ‘That 
they were met together to cloak heresy and de- 
ceit ; and that there were more damnable he- 
resies and doctrines of devils amongst them, 
than amongst any profession of protestants ; 
and that he trampled their judgment under his 
feet as dirt. With other vile expressions he 
treated the two Friends. 

* All which being reported to the said meet- 
ing ensuing, and he declining his usual appear- 
ance, though at home, and having made an 
open breach, by setting up separate meetings 
in Philadelphia, and having printed out of the 
unity of Friends, the cause and reason of his 
separation, wherein he had injuriously misrep- 
resented the meetings, and calumniated several 
persons, with whom he had not dealt in the 
least in any church way. And this he did 
nine or ten weeks before this Fourth month 
meeting. However, Friends being come to- 
gether, and considering his violent temper, and 
the mischievous schism and rent that he had 
made, and how he was like to introduce fur- 
ther exercises to Friends in these parts, they 
were generally inclined to waive any further 
procedure against him at that time, and to ad- 
journ their meeting for a fortnight longer; and 
in the meantime appointed some Friends to 
visit him, and to admonish him a second time 
of his evil speeches, and to lay before him the 
evil of the separation established by him to the 
great blemish of Truth; which was done by 
our said Friends the same evening, and notice 
given to him of the time to which the meeting 
was adjourned. But he giving no satisfaction, 
but persisting in his railings, and vindicating 





Keith, by the public Friends, the 20th of the| the separation, regarded not the time ; and the 


Friends, meeting together, and weighing his 


“Our late Friend, George Keith, having be-| further answers, and observing his fierce and 






fore, and at the meeting of the Ministering| frequent endeavours to disquiet and divide 
Friends, held at Burlington, in the last First | many of the neighbouring meetings, did, in a 
month, there, openly, in a wrathful and bitter| Christian care and duty, consider of a testimo- 
spirit, reviled and abused the said meeting by | ny to go forth against him herein, but delayed 
saying, That they were met together to cloak| to give any out till two days after, being in- 
heresy and deceit; and that there were more} formed he then was likely to be at home. And 
damnable heresies and doctrines of devils| the public Friends, coming then together, they 
among the Quakers, than among any profes-| sent two of their members, to wit, William 
sion of protestants; and though these unbro-| Biles and Walter Fawcet, to inquire at his 
therlike and unchristian expressions were ut-| house of his return ; but he being absent, they 
tered by him in their hearing, that they need-| gave forth the testimony, with this caution, 
ed no further proof or evidence of the same;|that it should not be published till George 
and thereupon might have proceeded to have} Keith had an opportunity of hearing it read 


ize any man, or exalt him as an example of | disowned him as a ministering brother, he con- 


super-human perfection, it is right that justice, 
at least, should be done to him ; and should he 
have become so distinguished as the advocate 
of principles important to the welfare of man- 
kind, as, in a manner, to have become identi- 
fied with them; it is especially desirable, that 
we should have the opportunity of judging of 
the motives and circumstances which directed 
him, by what has proceeded from his own pen 
and those of his bosom friends, in their confi- 
dential correspondence with each other. 

These remarks may be thought to be awk- 
wardly thrust in among these letters, being 
better suited to an introduction than an ap- 
proaching conclusion. But it may be observed, 
that the re-publication of Grahame has only 


tinuing his accusation with as much vehemency 
and rage; yet notwithstanding the said meet- 
ing having regard to him, knowing*the brittle- 
ness of his disposition, omitted any further 
notice than an entry of his reproachful speech- 
es, giving him to understand that we expected 
he should condemn the same, and accordingly 
appointed two of his brethren, and members of 
the same meeting, to admonish him and lay 
before him his rude deportment, and his unsa- 
voury words, and to return his answer to the 
next meeting of that kind, which followed in 
course three months after at Philadelphia. The 
said appointed Friends, viz., Samuel Jennings 


unto him, and to such others as he approved 
of; and that after the reading of it to him, a 
copy thereof should be prepared for him with 
what expedition might be. All which was of- 
fered unto him, which he refused till the 
Monthly Meeting in Philadelphia, which fell 
out four or five days after, and there, by his 
consent, it was read unto him, and a copy giv- 
/en the day following. The intent of the 
| Friends in delaying the publication of it until 
he had opportunity of hearing it read privately, 
was, that the spreading thereof might be pre- 
vented, in case he should then condemn the 
said speeches, and decline the separate meet- 
ing; whereof timely notice was sent to him. 





and Griffith Owen, accordingly visited him, 


But he, upon the reading of the testimony in 
the said George Keith, and reminded him of the 


the meeting, instead of expressing the least trou- 


ble or relenting for the same, did, within a few | 
days after, out of the method and way of 
Friends, put forth clandestinely in print, a fu- 
rious condemnation against the Friends con- 
cerned against him, which he styled by the! 
title of * A Plea ;’? wherein he had, like a most | 
disingenuous adversary, upon groundless re- | 
ports laboured to repruach several of them, | 
and dispersed the same towards London and 
other parts, some weeks ’ere the persons against 
whom they were printed, had a sight of the} 
same. And yet George Keith would possess | 
his hearers and others, by his pamphlets, that | 
he had no gospel order from the meeting, when | 
the whole procedure is according to the order | 
of Truth established among Friends, And he | 
himself cannot but be conscious to himself| 
herein, that neither gospel nor order regulates | 
him in conference with us, nor in his giving | 
forth his papers against us. , 

“‘ Signed on the behalf, and by order of our 
Meeting of Ministering Friends, held in| 
Burlington, the 6th of the Seventh month, 
1692. 





Sam. Jennrnes.” 
“ Postscript :—After George Keith and his 


| disturb their meeting : and so they immediately 


THE FRIEND. 


willing to give him the opportunity of a hear- 
ing next day following, which was the day ap- 
pointed for business, according to Friends’ for- 
mer proposals in that behalf. But instead of 
admitting those so sent to deliver their mes- 
sage, he and divers of his followers cried out 
against them, saying, they had nothing to do 
there, refusing to hear them, and insinuating 
to the auditory, that the said Friends came to 


withdrew to the Court-house; and there the 
said George Keith and the rest concerned in| 
the said appeal, having set up those, (who made | 
little or no profession of Truth for their judges) 
whom they called impartial men, by reason of 
their not signing heretofore either for or against 
the said appealers, (though joined with them in 
worship at their said separate meeting,) and so 





drew up a sort of judgment against Friends, 
and signed it that very night; which is also 
in prini as from their Yearly Meeting, signed 
by Robert Turner, Griffith Jones, and others. 
And though the same was completed according 
to the mind and direction of our opposer, 
George Keith, yet it was so far from allaying 
his rage and violence against Friends, that he 


adherents, by his said plea, appealed to God| still persisted in his abusive carriage, calling 
the righteous judge of all men, and next to all| Friends in our religious meetings hypocrites, 
faithful Friends and brethren here in America, | snakes, vipers, blood-thirsty hounds, impudent 
and in old England, Scotland, and Ireland, or| rascals, and such like, bidding them cut him 


elsewhere, to judge between them and us: vat 
in a short time afterwards, they got mitther! 
paper printed, which they styled * An appeal 
from the twenty-eight Judges to the Spirit of 
true Judgment in all faithful Friends, called | 
Quakers, that meet at this Yearly Meeting at 
Burlington, the Seventh month, 1692.’ But 
instead of giving us any friendly notice of this 
appeal, they spread and set the same upon 
posts, about this town of Philadelphia and else- 
where, nine days at least before the said Year- 
ly Meeting, and when the meeting time came, 
George Keith and his company met apart in 
the Court-house, from whence he sent to Friends 
a paper in the nature of a challenge, requiring 
a hearing of his said last mentioned appeal, 
which challenge was introduced by one of his 
followers, who, climbing up in our meeting- 
house window, (though the door was open,) 
stood in the said window with his hat on, and 
read part of it, while our ancient Friend Tho- 
mas Janney was at prayer. And the public 
Friends from the Morning’s meeting had sent 
to George Keith by word and writing, that in 
case he had any thing to propose to that Year- 
ly Meeting, either as a Friend or opposer, he 
should have a suitable hearing and answer, 
provided he would stay till the day appointed 
for business, which was the last day of the 
meeting, (Friends not being willing to invert 
the good order of Truth in employing those 
days for business, which were established for 
worship.) Nevertheless, George Keith, slight- 
ing Friends’ proposals, calling them evasions 
and Jesuitical tricks, did give public notice for 


in collops, fry him, and eat him; and saying 
his back had long itched to be whipt. And at 
the same juncture he said, That he was like 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, comparing 
himself to a dove, a lamb, while he thus ap- 
peared in a great transport of heat and pas- 


sion. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE ICE STORM. 


How beautiful! where’er I turn my gaze, 
All, all is chang’d, and earth in fairy robe 
Of glassy mail is clad; more gorgeous far, 
Than coral groves beneath the amber wave, 
Or torch-lit caverns, with crystalline walls, 
And columns, As they fell on branch and blade 
The drops hang, fixed ; nor is the bow not there, 
Not hung, as wont, athwart the murky cloud, 
But strewn, in spangles, o’er the crystal spray, 
Aud sparkling, gem-like, in the azure morn. 

Midst such a scene, imperial Russ, thou shouldst 
Have built thy palace, gleaming from afar, 
A soft translucent halo.— 
Oh! if our earth be, of the world unseen 
‘The mystic shadow—type of things to come, 
How glorious this! For such, oh man! when earth 
And sun decay, the imparadised shall be, 
Transformed to heavenly essence, shapes divine, 
With light irradiate from the Almighty Throne. 


- ‘THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 20, 1845. 


The writer of the communication on another 
page (99), headed “ Peace Petitions to Con- 


with his request, to insert the article, leaving it 
with Friends individually to determine how far 
it may be expedient or right for them to co- 
operate in the matter. The present, however, 
does seem to us a time for those who believe in 
the peaceable reign of the Messiah, to inquire, 
whether any and what action may be called 
for at their hands. ‘The critical state of the 
controversy between this government and that 
of England, on the Oregon question, and the 


| aspect of affairs in regard to Mexico and ‘Texas, 


have filled the country with excitement and 
alarm, lest war—cruel, desolating war—should 
ensue ; and that too, to say the least of it, for 
the attainment of an end, of insignificant im- 
portance, in comparison of the immense waste 
of blood and treasure which would be the con- 
seqyence. These topics will of course absorb 
much of the attention of Congress, now in ses- 
sion: we still hope for the best, and recent ac- 
counts from Washington in some measure en- 
courage the expectation that means will yet be 
devised to avert the impending storm. One of 
the suggestions in regard to Oregon, is, that a 
resort to the expedient of arbitration may be 
agreed upon, Should, happily, this be the 
case, the proposed movement by way of memo- 
rial, may prove seasonable in reference to that 
special object, while it may be the means, un- 
der the Divine blessing, of promoting the adop- 
tion of the arbitration principle as a permanent 
arrangement among nations, 


The National Intelligencer of the 8th in- 
stant, concludes an editorial with this lan- 
guage : 

‘“ We are happy to renew our congratulation 
to our readers upon the conviction which we 
have arrived at, from evidence which we deem 
satisfactory, that war, asa means of ‘ adjusting’ 
the difficulty with England, is not within any 
rational calculation of probability.” 


Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer. 


This deservedly popular work, so long and 
so much wanted for students and families, may 
be had at the office of “ The Friend.” Price, one 
dollar for the school edition, and one dollar 
and fifty cents for that on fine paper. 

Fora notice of the book, see No. 9 of the 
present volume of “ The Friend.” 


Wanted, in a Retail Dry Goods Store, a 
Young Man who is fully qualified to take charge 
of the business during the absence, at times, of 
the Principal. Address A. B. at the office of 
“The Friend.” 


Error.—The terminating word in the second line of 
the verses “ Grief—Consolation,” in the last number, 
should be “ fears,” not “ tears.” 


Diep, on the seventh of last month, at Rock Island, 


the people to meet him at our meeting-house, | gress,” has beea personally and favourably | Ilinois, in the 28th year of his age, Joun R. Corse, 


after meeting was over the next day, being the | known to us for more than a year past ; and in 
Third-day of the week; at which time they|his capacity of Secretary of the American 
accordingly met; whereupon some Friends/| Peace Society, has long evinced an ardent and 
were sent by the ministering Friends, to ac-| untiring earnestness in support of the pacific 
quaint George Keith and the people then met| principles inculeated by the gospel. We thought 
with him, how that Friends were ready and | that at the least, it would be proper to comply 


son of James R. and Rebecca Corse, of Delaware.— 
His life was characterized by conscientious integrity 
and uprightness; his death was resigned and peaceful. 
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